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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Religious Sentiment, its Source and Aim : A Contribution to 
the Science and Philosophy of Religion. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A. M., M. D. New York : Henry Holt & Company. 1876. (Price, 
$2 50. For Sale by Gray, Baker, & Co., St. Louis). 

In whatever he writes, Dr. Brinton exhibits breadth of view, singu- 
lar acuteness of perception, and an unusual command of literary form. 
After " The Myths of the New World," it is gratifying to receive the 
above work, indicating as it does the probable devotion of a life to 
the elucidation of the ethnological phases of religion. Only the con- 
verging of all the rays of the mind npon one focus, and long-continued 
application, are of avail in the production of great books. But the 
mind in collecting its rays must do this from the uttermost breadth 
of culture. A Leibnitz, an Albertus Magnus, or a Leasing, has so 
conducted his studies that every department of human knowledge 
throws light upon every other. Again, when the individual scholar 
lives in an organized community of scholars, such division of labor is 
possible, and such recombination of special results that wonderful 
completeness ot insight may be reached, and in a comparatively short 
time. Such division and recombination of labor is realized in Ger- 
many more than elsewhere. The inter-relation ot its fifty universi- 
ties, constituting a single system, has produced this state of coopera- 
tion in the realm of scientific research for a hundred years. Constant 
cooperation, and the reference of each author to the labors of all 
others, have caused a certain conciseness and technical style of writ- 
ing among German professors that renders it extremely difficult for a 
foreigner to avail himself of their labors until after years of study, 
as it were, upon their entire literature. A brief word or phrase 
('• Ding an Sich" or " IdentitH" or " Reflexions- Beetimmung" or 
"Monad" or "Logos") suggests the entire argument of an "epoch- 
making" book, or even a whole cycle of discussion, out of which 
grew a complete literature relating to the subject. This is the 
famous so-called "technic" of German books — not as is usually sup- 
posed, a "technic" arbitrarily adopted by the individual without the 
formal sanction of the community of scholars with whom he worked, 
but a conventional technic that received the sanction of the literature 
growing up around the theme. Without such conventional technic, 
more or less transitory in its designations, any literature on a theme is 
impossible. He who would study a given period of our political his- 
tory would have to learn the current technic of the newspapers— the 
presuppositions of such words and phrases as " Credit Mobilier," 
" Reconstruction," " Greenback," " Tariff," &c, &c.,— before he 
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could make any progress in gaining an insight into the political issues. 

Such books as Creuzer's Symbolikund Mythologie, Schleiermacher's 
Beden ueber Religion, Pfeiffer's Deutsche Mystiker d. 14 Jahrhun- 
derts, Sprenger's Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Erd- 
mann's Philosophic des Mittelalters (in his Grundriss), serve as ex- 
amples taken from an immense number of works that combine the 
labors of thousands of scholars, silent as well as speaking. Such a 
work as Overbeck's Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik combines 
not only all the labors of preceding and contemporary authors, but 
also the hints and suggestions obtained from the thought and re- 
searches of troops of students who have studied under his direction 
during the quarter of a century in which ue has been professor at 
Leipsic. It is sometimes forgotten that all memorable books carry 
with them technical words and phrases, and that each one of these 
may have been the centre of great battles. Aristotle's vovs noifiriKos 
and vovs na/di)TiK6s (in his De Anima) are phrases about which the 
most important of all philosophical and theological disputes raged for 
at least fourteen hundred years. "Without these, where were Neo-Pla- 
touism, or Arabian Pantheism, or the four centuries of scholastic 
philosophizing? It. was not the mere words that caused these disputes, 
but the seizing and defining of important thoughts by these words. The 
active and passive intellects— whether only the former is immortal or 
whether both are separable from the body — what momentous issues 
hinge on these questions I With Alexander of Aphrodisias and Aver- 
roes, the human personal existence perishes with the body — the pure 
intellect alone being immortal, and the individualizing characteristics 
being derived from the body, upon the death of the latter all con- 
scious individuality ceases. (Even our author, Dr. Brinton, returns 
to this question again and again, as e.g., p. 270, where he places the 
immortality in the intellect, exclusive of sensation, and speaks lightly 
of the " dogma that every man has an indestructible, conscious soul.)" 
If personal existence closes with the death of the body, it was quite 
distinctly perceived by the Schoolmen that Christianity is in great 
error, and if the truth becomes known it must shortly cease as a 
world-religion. 

In his seventh and concluding chapter Dr. Brinton treats of " The 
Momenta of Religions Thought," first showing what may properly 
be called " Historic Ideas in Religious Progress," and their perma- 
nence in relation to their truth and to consciousness. " The percent- 
age of true concepts which makes up the complexity of a historic idea 
gives the principal factor towards calculating its probable recurrence. 
A second factor is the physiological one of nutrition itself." Defec- 
tive cerebral nutrition, according to him, tends to cause a disappear- 
ance of a "historic idea." He finds the historic ideas in religious 
progress to be three in number : I. The Idea of the. perfected indi- 
vidual. II. The Idea of the perfected commonwealth. III. The Idea 
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of personal survival. "These have been the formative ideas in the 
prayers, myths, rites and religious institutions of many nations at 
widely separated times." 

The ideal of individual perfection was placed in physical strength, in 
such gods as Allah, Eloah, Hercules (Melkarth), Thor, and others. In 
Greece it became physical symmetry or the beautiful in art, as in 
Apollo and Aphrodite. The latest form of this worship is the ideal 
of culture of which Goethe is high priest. "Self-government founded 
on self-knowledge wards off the pangs of disappointment by limiting 
ambitiou to the attainable. The affections and emotions, and the 
pleasures of sensation as well, are indulged in or abstained from, but 
never to the darkening of the intellect. All the talents are placed at 
usury ; every power exercised systematically and fruitfully with a 
consecration to a noble purpose." The failure of this idea in its first 
phase of brute force is accounted for by the theory of Novalis: " The 
ideal of morality has no more dangerous rival than the ideal of phys- 
ical strength, of the most vigorous life. Through it man is trans- 
formed into a reasoning beast whose brutal cleverness has a fascina- 
tion for weak minds." The aesthetic ideal fails because its spirit is 
repose, whereas that of true religion is active struggle to eliminate 
imperfection. The culture-ideal tends to exclusiveness and isolation, 
and to the destruction of the very root of all religion — the feeling of 
dependence (as Schleiermacher makes it). 

The idea of the perfected commonwealth " lies at the basis of all 
theocracies, forms of government whose statutes are identified with 
the precepts of religion." " Certain national temperaments tend to 
individualism, others to communism." "The ideal of the common- 
wealth is found in those creeds which give prominence to law, to eth- 
ics, and to sentiment, the altruistic elements of mind." Like the idea 
which tends to independent individuality, this idea which tends 
to the absorption of the individual in organized institutions has its 
imperfections. Our author finds that this phase carried to its extreme 
tends to destroy all religion, inasmuch as its supreme principle is au- 
thority, and is thus antagonistic to the search for the true. The utter 
surrender of the intellect to authority, is not only destructive of indi- 
vidual power of thought, but of all morality — in that morality de- 
mands personal responsibility and individual conviction. 

In the idea of personal survival, or the immortality of the soul, Dr. 
Brinton finds "the main dogma in the leading religions of the world 
to-day. In Christianity, Islamism, and Buddhism, the three religions 
that embrace three-fourths of the human race, with trifling excep- 
tions," this doctrine of immortality of the individual is the "main 
moment." The ills of life however great, and its pleasures as well, 
sink into insignificance before the faith in a future eternal life. It is a 
singular fact that the three religions which make this idea their cen- 
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tral thought are the three proselyting religions of the world. " The 
ceutral doctrine of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the leading 
impulse which he gave to the religious thought of his age, was that 
the thinking part of man survives his physical death, and that its con- 
dition does not depend on the rites of interment as other religions 
then taught, but on the character of its thoughts during life here." 
" The Christianity preached by his immediate followers was uot a 
philosophical scheme for improving the race, but rested on the histor- 
ical fact of a transaction between God and man, and while they con- 
ceded everlastiug existence to all men, all would pass it in the utmost 
conceivable misery, except those who had learned of these historical 
events, and understood them as the church prescribed." 

" I have called this idea a new one to the first century of our era, 
and so it was in Europe and Syria. But in India, Sakyamuni, proba- 
bly five hundred years before, had laid down in sententious maxims 
the philosophical principle which underlies the higher religious doc- 
trine of a future life. These are his words, and if through the efforts 
of reasoning we ever reach a demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul, we shall do it by pursuing the argument here indicated : 'Right 
thought is the path to life everlasting. Those who think do not die.' 
Truth alone contains the elements of indefinite continuity ; and truth 
is found only in the idea, in correct thought." 

"A man's true ideas are the most he can hope, and all that he should 
wish, to carry with him, to a life hereafter." 

" While the religious doctrine of personal survival has thus a posi- 
tion defensible on grounds of reason [N. B.] as being that of the inhe- 
rent permanence of self-conscious truth, it also calls to its aid and in- 
definitely elevates the most powerful of all the emotions, love. This, as 
I have shown, is the sentiment which is characteristic of preservative 
acts." 

"A Supreme Intelligence, one to which all truth is perfect, must 
forever dwell in such contemplation. Therefore the deeper minds of 
Christianity define man's love of God, as God's love to Himself." 
This is an apparent reference to Spinoza's Ethics (Part. V., Prop. 
XXXVI) : " The soul's intellectual love towards God is itself God's 
love wherewith God loves Himself, not as God is infinite, but in so far 
as God can be explained by the essence of the human soul considered 
sub specie aeternitatis ; in other words, the iutellectual love of the 
soul toward God is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
Himself." 

After this, one i3 surprised to meet the following : 

"Attractive as the idea of personal survival is in itself, and potent 
as it has been as a moment of religious thought, it must be ranked 
among those that are past. While the immortality of the soul retains 
its interest as a speculative inquiry, I venture to believe that as an 
idea in religious history, it is nigh inoperative ; that as an element in 
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devotional life it is of not much weight ; and that it will gradually 
become less so, as the real meaning of Religion reaches clearer inter- 
pretations." 

What this "real meaning of Religion " may be we ask the author, 
and look carefully to his remarks in the sequel. The influences, he tells 
us, that are daily leading to the devitalizing of the doctrine of immor- 
tality, are not brought about by the opponents of religion, by materi- 
alistic doctrines, but are owing to the development of the religious 
sentiment itself— a development which, he predicts, will ennoble its 
emotional manifestations and elevate its intellectual conceptions. But 
in enumerating the main agents of religious development, he men- 
tions (1) recognition of the grounds of ethics (i. e., the discrimination 
of the grounds of ethics from those of religion, and the separation of 
the two) ; (2) the recognition of the cosmical relations (i. e., of the in- 
significance of the earth as a cosmical body, and consequently the ab- 
surdity of the accepted Christian eschatology) ; (3) the clearer defin- 
ing of life (i. e., as a result of physical force, and the recognition of 
mind "as a connotation of organism"); (4) the growing immateriality 
of religious thought (i. e., the elimination of egoism from it through 
the loss of the expectation of future life). Our author, it is seen, 
deals in paradoxes : for while denying that the changes in religious 
views are owing to "materialistic doctrines," he proceeds to enume- 
rate as the maiu agents of religious development precisely the cardi- 
nal doctrines of materialism, but does it with such coolness and can- 
dor and with such apparent regard for the "supremacy of the reli- 
gious sentiment," and such faith in its ultimate triumph, that one 
almost suspects him of covert sarcasm. 

He says, regarding the second " main agent" : " The extent and du- 
ration of matter, if they indicate any purpose at all, suggest one in- 
comparably vaster than this; while the laws of mind, which alone 
distinctly point to purpose, reveal one in which pain and pleasure 
have no part or lot, and one in which man has so small a share that it 
seems as if it must be indifferent what his fate may be. The slight- 
est change in the atmosphere of the globe will sweep away his species 
forever." 

Regarding the closer definition of life as a main agent in religions 
development, "but," as he sars, "at the expense of the current no- 
tions of personality," he remarks: "True thought alone is that 
which does not die. Why should we ask for more ? What else is 
worth saving ? Our present personality is a train of ideas base and 
noble, true and false, coherent through the contiguity of organs nour- 
ished from a common centre. Another personality is possible, one of 
true ideas coherent through conscious similarity, independent of sen- 
sation, as dealing with topics not commensurate with it. Yet were 
this refuge gained, it leaves not much of the dogma that every man 
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has an indesti uctible, conscious soul, which will endure always, no 
matter what his conduct or thoughts have been." "Not only has the 
received doctrine of a soul, as an undying something different from 
mind and peculiar to man, received no support from a closer study of 
nature, — rather objections amounting to refutation, — but it has react- 
ed injuriously on morals, and through them on religion itself." 

In conclusion he says : " Where are we to look for the intellectual 
moment of religion in the future ? " * * * * " The religious 
sentiment has been shown to be the expression of unfulfilled desire, 
but this desire peciliar as dependent on unknown power. Material 
advantages do not gratify it, nor even spiritual joy when regarded as 
a personal sentiment. Preservation by and through relation with ab- 
solute intelligence, has appeared to be the meaning of that ' love of 
God ' which alone yields it satisfaction. Even this is severed from its 
received doctrinal sense by the recognition of the speculative as above 
the numerical unity of that intelligence, and the limitation of person- 
ality which spiritual thought demands. The eternal laws of mind 
guarantee perpetuity to the extent they are obeyed— and no farther. 
They differ from the laws of force in that they convey a message 
which cannot be doubted concerning the purport of the order in na- 
ture, which is itself ' the will of God.' That message in its applica- 
tion is the same which with more or less articulate utterance every 
religion speaks Seek truth : do good. Faith in that message, con- 
fidence in and willing submission to that order, this is all the religious 
sentiment needs to bring forth its sweetest flowers, its richest fruit." 

" Such is the ample and satisfactory ground which remains for the 
religion of the future to build upon. It is a result long foreseen by 
the clearer minds of Christendom. One who more than any other 
deserves to be classed among them, writes* : ' Resignation to the will 
of God is the whole of pietv,' &c." 

If we interpret one statement by another we are left to believe that 
religion as Dr. Brinton understands it, does not involve an eternal re- 
lation of conscious man to conscious God, but rather a relation of the 
■conscious man to his own final annullment in unconsciousness. His 
" resignation to the will of God " is therefore meek submission to the 
fate of annihilation, since mind is a connotation of organism. If how- 
■ever we believe that self-conscious personality is the highest princi- 
ple in the universe and that man is formed in its image, the otherwise 
glittering generalities of religion assume a more concrete signification, 
and one that is accordant with the sentiments of the soul, and quite 
different from that indicated in this book. That the current doc- 
trines of physiological psychology are utterly incompatible with 
the spiritual views of the Christian religion, we may be assured. 

♦Joseph Butler, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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Buddhism, and indeed all true Orientalism, fails to reach the concept 
of personality, and is hence more in accord with modern materialism 
than with Christianity. 

That Dr. Brinton, though standiug in advance of the thinkers of the 
physiological school, has conceded too much to their conclusions seems 
evident. While he is a thorough Spinozist in system, perhaps he un- 
derstands too literally the Spinozan repudiation of free will— the same 
being a reaction against the tenets of Duns Scotus and Occam, and their 
followers, who held the tenet that truth depends upon the arbitrary 
will of God. The necessity of Reason is a necessity of freedom, inas- 
much as truth is that which is in and for Itself, and not fixed or lim- 
ited by alien constraint. The mutual recognition of God and man as- 
portrayed in the fifth book of Spinoza's Ethics, and his third specie* 
of knowing (sub specie aeternitatis) which he identifies with love, 
warrants us in interpreting his doctrine as spiritual instead of fatal- 
istic. The same ambiguity in regard to the perishing of individu- 
ality is found in Aristotle's Be Anima, which led to the diverse com- 
mentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Theniistius, and to the 
opposite interpretations by Albertus Magnus and Averroes. 

That psychological evolution in man is a progressive emancipation 
or disenthrallment from corporeal sensatiou, involves of course the 
appearance at every step of the corporeal as a real conditioning factor 
in the process. A study of this factor is by all means important, but 
no study of it can ever discover facts that transcend this limit : in 
other words, no facts have been or can be found, that imply the cor- 
poreal factor to be the creative cause of mind rather than the restrict- 
ing limitation to its form of manifestation. Mind is self-activity, 
and in the corporeal it reveals this through and by means of a con- 
trary and refractory medium. 

Looking at absolute self-cousciousuess as that on which all depends 
and toward which all aspires, we as self-conscious beings may rejoice 
in the fact that we participate in the ultimate form of being. We 
may energize to complete in ourselves and make real all the potenti- 
ality of consciousness, thereby elevating ourselves to the Divine in 
progressive degrees of adequatcness. 

While Dr. Brinton's book exhibits everywhere wide scholarship and 
a judicial tone of mind, its author fails to reconcile the two sides 
which he presents. He states the materialistic side with greater clear- 
ness and defini teness ; the spiritual doctrines are vaguely asserted or 
implied, and left without other support. The pathological phases are 
treated with the greatest ability. While he pulls up wheat and 
tares alike in his endeavors to separate the transient from the perma- 
nent in religion, yet the general effect of the book will be valuable as 
holding back alike the naive materialist from his rash conclusions, 
and the intrepid dogmatist from his indiscriminating defense of deli- 
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nite physical theories, because tradition has attached them to the 
mode of presentation of great religious truths. 

Transcendentalism in New England: A History. By Octavius Brooks 
Frolhingham. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1876. For sale 
by Gray, Baker & Go., St. Louis. Price, $2 50. 

Among the many worthy attempts to gather up the threads of the 
significant movements that have had their origin and development 
within this Nation during the century just completed, there is none 
more commendable than the one above named. All things must be 
studied as processes of evolution if they are to be understood. Seen 
in the perspective of its history each thing first becomes intelligible. 
"What are the spiritual impulses and combinations that have sunk to- 
gether into the present result of our National character ? What social 
and political embryonshavequickened-the whence of their parentage? 
"What religious revolutions— what literary epochs, have transpired? 
The old-time precept "Know thyself" means, as Carlyle tells us, 
"Know what thou canst work at," and the introductory chapter to 
this self-knowledge is an initiation of the individual into the history 
of his kind — what his fellow men, his species; his kith and kin have 
worked at.' If the stock from which I spring has done these deeds, 
there is so much of promise and potency in each scion of that stock, 
and thus in me : Knowledge of one's kind is self-knowledge. 

The so-called transcendental movement in New England seems to 
have been a sort of struggle for literary independence rather than a 
philosophical or even religious movement. Emerson, writing the in- 
augural address of the editors of The Dial to the reader, in 1840, says: 
" The editors have obeyed, though with great joy the strong current of 
thought and feeling, which, for a few years past, has led many sincere 
persons in New England to make new demands on literature, and to 
reprobate that rigor of our conventions of religion and education 
which is turning us to stone, which renounces hope, which looks only 
backward, which asks only such a future as the past, which suspects 
improvement, and holds nothing so much in horror as new views and 
the dreams of youth." He describes the spirit of the time as casting 
its light, for each individual," upon the objects nearest his temper 
and habits of thought ; to one, coming in the shape of special reforms 
in the state ; to another, in modifications of the various callings of 
men, and the customs of business ; to a third, opening a new scope for 
literature and art ; to a fourth, in philosophical insight ; to a fifth, in 
the vast solitudes of prayer. It is in every form a protest against 
usage, and a search for principles." 

Whether its friends or its enemies gave to the movement the name 
of "Transcendentalism" is not told ; but it is generally agreed that the 
appellation is misleading, inasmuch as it suggests the doctrines of 
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Kant as the creed of the school, while in fact the Kantian critiques had 
very little to do with it. But the above quotations from Emerson 
clearly enough paint the tendency of the so-called transcendentalists 
to come out from or to reform existing institutions, creeds, and prin- 
ciples. In the Dial for July, 1842, the editor speaks of the name "Tran- 
scendentalism," which "by no very good luck, as it sometimes appears 
to us," had been applied to the "more liberal thought of intelligent 
persons in our time." He quotes a Calvinist as claiming of Trinita- 
rianism that its whole system is transcendental ; " The sinfulness of 
man involves the supposition of a nature in man which transcends all 
limits of animal life and of social moralities." " The mystery of the 
Father revealed only in the Son. as the Word of Life, the Light which 
illumines every man, outwardly in the incarnation and , offering for 
sin, inwardly as the Christ in us, energetic and quickening in the in- 
spirations of the Holy Spirit, — the great mystery wherein we find re- 
demption, thus, like the rest, is transcendental." The Calvinist goes 
on to blame the Transcendentalists so-called, not for excess but for 
defect: "they do not hold wild dreams for realities ; the vision is 
deeper, more spiritual than they have seen. They do not believe with 
too strong faith; their faith is too dim of sight, too feeble of grasp, 
too wanting in certainty. I regret that they should ever seem to un- 
dervalue the Scriptures." A Quaker is further quoted as claiming the 
identity of Transcendentalism with the doctrines of George Fox : "It 
is very interesting to me to see, as I do, the essential doctrines of the 
Quakers revived, modified, stripped of all that puritanism and secta- 
rianism had heaped upon them, and made the foundation of an intel- 
lectual philosophy, that is illuminating the finest minds and reaches 
the wants of the least cultivated." 

In December, 1840, Emerson delivered his lecture on Transcenden- 
talism, in which he says: "What is popularly called Transcendental- 
ism among us, is Idealism ; Idealism as it appears in 1840. As think- 
ers, mankind have ever divided into two sects, Materialists and Ideal- 
ists ; the first class founding on experience, the second on conscious- 
ness ; the first class beginning to think from the data of the senses ; 
the second class perceive that the senses are not final, and say the sen- 
ses give us representations of things, but what are the things them- 
selves, they caiinot tell." And again : "You think me the child of 
my circumstances : I make my circumstance. Let any thought or 
motive of mine be different from that they are, the difference will 
transform my whole condition and economy. I — this thought which 
is called I, — is the mould into which the world is poured like melted 
wax. The world is invisible, but the world betrays the shape of the 
mould. You call it the power of circumstance, but it is the power 
•of me." Again : " Transcendentalism is the saturnalia or excess of 
Faith ; the presentiment of a faith proper to man in his integrity, ex- 
cessive only when his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of 
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his wish." "This way of thinking falling on Koman times, made 
Stoic philosophers ; falling on despotic times made patriot Catos and 
Brutuses ; falling on superstitious times, made prophets and apostles ;. 
on popish times, made Protestants, and ascetic monks, preachers of 
Faith against the preachers of Works ; ou prelatical times, made Pu- 
ritans and Quakers; and falling on Unitarian and conservative times, 
makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know." " The Ide- 
alism of the present day acquired the name of Transcendentalism from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant of Koenigsberg, who replied 
to the skeptical philosophy of Locke, which insisted that there was 
nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the experience of 
the senses, by showing that there was a very important class of ideas 
or imperative forms, which did not come by experience, but through 
which experience was acquired; that these were intuitions of the 
mind itself; and he denominated them Transcendental forms." 

If the transcendental movement be made to include the tendency to- 
wards the form of practical protest — demanding reform in State, 
church, the callings and occupations of men, the customs of business — 
as Emerson sums it up: "in every form a protest against usage, and a 
search for priuciple" — it was a very wide-spread movement — extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of New England, and is still productive of im- 
portant rest Its in social and political directions. 

At bottom this protest against institutions however, has its root in 
the literary and scientific instinct. Man's great want is to portray his 
life to himself. Aristotle's designation of him as a "symbol-making 
animal" has been often quoted. Portrayal - implies clear consciousness 
of the lineaments or characteristic features. Human institutions are 
at once the product and the revelation of human nature, and this art- 
impulse aiming at self-knowledge and self-portrayal must occupy itself 
with human institutions. Insight is the perception of what is neces- 
sary and universal in things — it is the perception of their essential na- 
ture. What is essential or necessary can be discovered in no other way 
than by testing, a priori or a posteriori, the reality by successive 
omission or change of its various phases — i. e., by the test of abstrac- 
tion. When it is discovered that neither omission nor change can 
transpire without destruction of the object considered, an insight is 
obtained — the mind no longer depends on the external tradition of the 
reasonableness of an ordinance but sees that reasonableness itself. It 
is a change from dead formality, mechanical prescription— to living 
thought, to intelligent endeavor. 

Hence in its general aspect Transcendentalism is a literary move- 
ment — the result of which has been to remove every phase of life from 
the region of dead use-and-wout, and place it under the form' of con- 
sciousness and spontaneity. 

It is evident that to any movement of this kind there are incident 
various degrees of negation — iconoclasm and sacrilege. When the 
2 2 
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activity of thought awakens, its first deed is a challenge to reality. It 
generalizes, omits the accidental. Successively its attitude mufet be 
negative to all the facts of life; -it strives to think away, or abstract 
from, the family, civil society, the State, aft, and religion. Its Tran- 
scendentalism consists in the assertion of its own self-determination — 
of its own freedem to create its world of institutions, arts and usages. 

The original sinfulness of Transcendentalism consists in its confu- 
sion of the concrete and abstract self-hoods — of the finite and infi- 
nite Egos— of caprice and rational will — of selfishness and duty— of 
opinion (66%a) and rational insight (imaTr/fit)). The continuance of 
the transcendental process gradually cures itself— eliminates the mere 
individualism and fortifies the personality, i. e., replaces what is par- 
ticular and accidental to the individual man with what is universal 
and of the substance of all men. This achieved, the Transcendental- 
ist becomes a defender of institutions as they are, and may even go 
to the extreme of conservatism. As Goethe describes him : "He can 
now do even the humblest work allotted to him with quietness and 
utter content, feeling all the time in him its oneness with the greatest 
work which falls to man." 

Mr. Frothingham, without dispute, has done right in making Emer- 
son the prophet of this movement. He alone of all saw the end from 
the beginning, and therefore never participated in any of the merely 
negative excursions of the Transcendentalists. In his lecture on "The 
Conservative" (at Boston, December, 1841,*) he sets forth in his mas- 
terly and inimitable style the positive good which institutions actually 
give to man in return for what they seemingly deprive him of. If the 
institution of property seems to deprive the individual of his birth- 
right to a piece of land to live on, yet in turn it has preserved for him 
all the rational culture of the race — "libraries, museums and galleries, 
colleges, palaces, hospitals, observatories, cities — Rome and Memphis, 
Constantinople and Vienna, and Paris, and London, and New York." 
It has summed up for him the total net product of mankind — of his 
larger self-hood — the "Grand Man," of whom he, the little man, is the 
potentiality — and thus presented to him a revelation of himself such 
as the Ages only could make. Without the help of this revelation he 
would inevitably be a savage — with its aid he can become a civilized 
human being within a score of years, achieving thereby what required 
many thousands of years for his race to accomplish. Such is the vir- 
tue of vicarious atonement. 

Mr. Frothingham's own life has peculiarly fitted him for the task of 
writing this volume, so far as external surroundings are concerned. 
His personal acquaintance with the representative names in Transcen- 
dentalism, his own participation in it, and finally bis finished scholar- 



*The Dial, Vol. HI., p. 189-192. 
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ehip are all in his favor. Perhaps in his book we miss something of 
the enthusiasm that would come from an author who had brought 
away the great treasure of his life from the school of thought he is 
describing ; or some of the interpretative criticism that we could rea- 
sonably expect from one who had been initiated into the transcenden- 
tal technique. At all events we feel as if the object portrayed by Mr. 
F. was not quite properly focused before our eyes, and the conse- 
quence of it is an imperfection in definition. However this may be, 
he has brought together very suggestive materials and made a book 
that cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to all earnest readers. 
Even if one is unwilling to accord its author the position of adequate 
■critic, he must concede the great merit of its literary composition, 
and the wealth of material presented. It must be stated, too, that he 
does not attempt so much a criticism as an historical picture. 

After discussing Transcendentalism in its beginnings in Germany, its 
developmentunder Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel; its the- 
ology and literature : s wrought out by Schleiermacher, Goethe, Rich- 
ter, and others; its advent in France under Cousin, Constant, Jouffroy, 
and in England under Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth, Mr. Froth- 
ingham comes to New England and discusses the peculiar and original 
phases which Transcendentalism assumed there, and describes its 
practical and religious tendencies. After this preliminary he consid- 
ers its representative names, beginning with "Emerson the Seer," and 
following with "Alcott the Mystic," "Margaret Fuller, the Critic," 
"Theodore Parker the Preacher," "George Ripley the Man of Letters," 
and closing with "minor prophets," and a glance at the literature of 
the movement. 

In his list of representative names one is surprised not to find that 
of Henry Thoreau, who is certainly one of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the movement, so far as his permanent influence on 
American literature is concerned. 

In conclusion we repeat our sentiment that in this our centennial 
account of stock in hand, it is excellent to be told of this move- 
ment that has "aflected thinkers, swayed politicians, guided moralists, 
inspired philanthropists, created reformers." 

La Filosofla della Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale contenente 
gli atti della Societk promotrice degli studj fllosofici e letterarj. 
Roma. 1874-75. 

Vol. IX., Part 1— Contents— (1). Transactions of the Society for 
the Promotion of the Study of Philosophy and Literature. (2). New 
Prolegomena to all Present and Future Systems of Metaphysics, by T. 
Mamiani. (3). The Form of Philosophical Thought and the Platonic 
Ideal of Philosophy, by L. Ferri. (4). Philosophy of History : The 
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Empire aud the Kingdom of Italy, by. D. Oarutti. (5). Reply to the 
Letter of Count Mamiani to Prof. Bertini upon" his Critique on Reve- 
lation, by G. M. Bertini. (6). Bibliography. Foreign Philosophical 
Journals. Recent Publications. Part 2. — Contents — (1). Transactions 
of the Society, &c. (2). Moral Science in Prance, by L. Ferri. (3). 
The Ethics of Spinoza, part fourth, of the Relations between Matter 
and Spirit, by S. Turbiglio. (4). Upon the Doctrine of Berkeley, by 
Collyns Simon. (5). Critique on Revelations — reply to the letter of 
Bertini, by T. Mamiani. (6). Philosophy of Religion, critique on rev- 
elation, by T. Mamiani. (7). Bibliography. Recent Publications. 
Part 3. — Contents — (1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). Con- 
cerning the Theory of Perception, letter to Count Terenzio Mami- 
ani, by F. Bonatelli. (3). Letter replying 'to Prof. Bonatelli upon the 
Theory of Perception, by T. Mamiani. (4). Italian Philosophy Ap- 
plied, bv T. Mamiani. (5). Principles of Practical Philosophy accord- 
ing to Prof. Ulrici, by L. Ferri. (6). Bibliography. Foreign Philo- 
sophical Reviews. Recent Publications. 

Vol. X., Part 1. — Contents — The Religious Question in Geneva, by 
G. B. Gandolfi, (2). The Philosophy of Religion, appendix to the 
letter of Mamiani in reply to Bertini. (3). Upon the Religious Ques- 
tion, a letter to Count Terenzio Mamiani, by A. Tagliaferri. (4). The 
Doctrine of Love according to Plato, by L. Ferri. (5). Bibliography. 
Part 2.— Contents— (I). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). The 
Moral Problem according to Spinoza, by S. Turbiglio. (3). Philoso- 
phy of Religion, by T. Mamiani. (4). A Chronicle of the Philosophi- 
cal Press, by G- Barzellotti. (5). The new Fancies of Justus the 
Cooper, edited for the first time with a continuous commentary, by a 
Della-Crttsca academician, by T. Mamiani. (6). Bibliography. Re- 
ceHt Publications. Part 3.— Contents— (lj. The Moral Problem ac- 
cording to Spinoza, by S. Turbiglio. (2).^ New Fancies of Justus the 
Cooper, edited, &c, dialogue second, by T. Mamiani. (3). Essay 
upon the Ontological Function of the Ideal Representation, by F. 
Bertinaria. (4). The Italian Philosophy Applied, by T. Mamiani. 
(5). Bibliography. The Religious Question of Geneva, Correspond- 
ence by G. Gandolfi. Recent Publications 

M. J. H. 



Note my the Editor.— In the "Outline History of Philosophy," printed 
in this number, on page 270, omission was accidentally made of the title of 
Ve'jf/ncef.i History of ■ Philosophy , to the excellent translation of which by 
Professor Morri.s (X. Y., 1872). the author is mostly indebted for the material 
of his summary. 



